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SISTERS  OF  ST.  DUNSTAN’S  CONGRATULATING  A  BLIND  SOLDIER 

ON  HIS  MILITARY  DECORATION 


NO  nobler  work  has  been  undertaken  by  any  philanthropic 
organization  since  hostilities  began,  over  three  years  ago, 
than  that  of  training  soldiers  and  sailors  blinded  by  the  war  to  be 
self-supporting.  When  a  man  totally  loses  his  sight  by  being  hit 
by  a  piece  of  shrapnel  or  a  bullet,  or  by  flying  splinters,  a  feeling 
of  utter  helplessness  takes  possession  of  him.  Unable  to  see  the 
sunlight,  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  the  wonders  of  nature, 
and  unable  to  read  classic,  light,  or  current  literature,  his  mind 
turns  upon  itself,  and  he  begins  to  brood.  He  curses  the  day  he 
entered  the  army  or  the  navy  to  fight  in  defence  of  his  country, 
freedom,  and  civilization.  He  imagines  the  rest  of  his  life  will 
be  devoid  of  cheer,  and  that  he  will  be  dependent  upon  charity, 
and  wishes  that  he  had  been  killed  outright  instead  of  being 
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condemned  to  live  in  a  world  of  darkness.  Blessed  is  he  who 
does  anything  to  take  his  mind  away  from  himself  and  his 
affliction,  to  teach  him  to  read  books  and  periodicals  that  are 
available  to  the  blind  through  the  invention  of  Braille,  and  to 
enable  him  to  earn  a  comfortable  living  by  pursuing  a  trade  or 
profession  that  will  be  open  to  him  in  spite  of  his  loss  of  sight. 

Shortly  after  the  war  began,  Sir  (then  Mr.)  Cyril  Arthur 
Pearson,  Baronet,  President  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  organized  the  Blind  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Care  Committee, 
to  take  in  hand  the  men  who  had  given  their  sight  'for  freedom, 
and  to  put  them  on  their  feet.  He  knew  what  blindness  was, 
for  he  lost  his  sight  completely  a  few  years  ago,  while  engaged 
in  controlling  and  directing  three  daily  papers  and  several  maga¬ 
zines,  and  when  possessed  of  youthful  energy  and  enthusiasm. 
His  was  not  the  temperament  to  be  staggered  by  a  cruel  blow 
dealt  by  fate.  Instead  of  rebelling  against  the  handicap  that  had 
been  imposed  upon  him  and  cursing  his  unlucky  stars,  he  re¬ 
volved  in  his  mind  various  plans  for  spending  the  years  that  still 
stretched  before  him  so  as  to  get  the  most  good  out  of  them. 
He  could  have  done  what  another  great  journalist— the  late  Mr. 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  of  the  New  York  World— did,  and  continue  to 
direct  the  fortunes  of  his  papers  and  magazines  in  spite  of  his 
blindness.  But  he  felt  that  he  had  made  all  the  money  that  he 
needed  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  wisely  chose  to  give  the 
rest  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  fellow-creatures  who  labored 
under  the  same  disadvantage  under  which  he  himself  was  placed. 

The  Blinded  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Care  Committee  took  steps 
immediately  after  it  had  been  organized  to  find  a  suitable  build¬ 
ing  to  establish  an  institution  for  housing  and  training  blinded 
fighters.  Careful  enquiries  led  to  the  selection  of  “St.  Dun- 
stan’s  a  large,  commodious  house  set  in  the  midst  of  fifteen 
acres  of  beautiful  grounds.  Regent’s  Park  practically  surrounds 
it,  giving  the  place  the  quiet  of  the  country-side  although  it  is 
situated  in  the  heart  of  London.  Readers  of  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  it  was  none  other  than 
the  country  house  of  the  wicked  Lord  Steyne  of  “Vanity  Fair”. 
Mr.  Otto  Kahn,  the  American  financier,  held  the  lease  of  it  at 
the  time  the  war  began,  and  generously  placed  it  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Committee. 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson  arranged  with  the  authorities  that  all 
fighters  who  had  been  blinded  or  were  likely  to  lose  their  sight 
entirely  or  almost  entirely  as  the  result  of  their  wounds  should 
be  sent  to  a  particular  hospital.  The  agents  of  the  Blinded 
Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Care  Committee  visit  the  hospital  daily  to 
cheer  up  the  men  and  to  give  them  elementary  instruction  in 
Braille  and  in  net-bag  making.  On  leaving  the  hospital  the 
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blinded  hero  is  sent  to  the  seaside  for  convalescence.  If  only 
a  short  rest  is  needed  he  goes  to  the  Brighton  home,  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Committee  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  Others  are  sent  to  Torquay,  where  a  hotel  is  maintained 
for  the  purpose  by  means  of  local  effort.  The  home  at  Brighton 
is  also  utilized  to  give  change  of  air  to  men  from  St.  Dunstan’s. 

The  Institute  is  meant  for  blinded  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men,  a  special  home  being  maintained  for  commissioned  offi¬ 
cers  who  have  lost  their  sight  while  fignting  for  freedom.  It  is 
a  large,  commodious  house  not  far  from  St.  Dunstan’s,  and  has 
been  lent  by  Sir  John  and  Lady  Stirling-Maxwell.  The  officers 
live  there  but  receive  instruction  at  St.  Dunstan’s. 

A  short  time  ago  I  called  at  the  Institute  to  see  my  old 
editor’s  work  for  the  blind.  He  was  not  in  when  I  arrived,  but 
his  secretary,  Mr.  Castle,  who,  like  his  employer,  is  an  energetic 
and  resourceful  man,  conducted  me  through  the  institution. 
About  the  first  thing  Mr.  Castle  did  was  to  pull  me  off  from  a 
strip  of  carpet  that  ran  through  the  centre  of  the  hall,  on  which 
I  was  standing.  In  explanation  he  called  my  attention  to  a  blind 
man  who  was  coming  towards  us.  He  was  not  carrying  any  stick, 
nor  was  he  being  led  by  the  hand,  and  I  naturally  did  not  take 
him  to  be  a  blind  man.  But  I  realized  that  he  was  sightless  as 
soon  as  he  had  moved  forward  a  few  paces,  for  he  paused  for 
a  second  to  feel  with  his  foot  where  the  strip  of  carpet  ended  at 
the  door.  He  mounted  the  steps  leading  to  the  rest-room  as  any 
person  with  sight  would  have  done. 


MAKING  BASKETS  BY  TOUCH 


A  BLIND  SOLDIER  REPAIRING  SHOES 

Strips  of  carpet  of  even  breadth  run  through  the  center  of 
every  room,  and  make  it  possible  for  men  to  go  about  without 
being  guided,  or  even  feeling  their  way  with  a  stick  ;  for  so  long 
as  they  feel  the  carpet  under  their  feet  they  are  sure  that  there 
will  be  nothing  in  their  way  that  they  would  knock  against, 
barring  another  blind  man  going  in  the  opposite  direction.  Sev¬ 
eral  times  I  saw  two  men  bump  into  each  other  as  they  hurried 
along  the  strip  of  carpet,  but  on  such  occasions  they  greeted 
each  other  with  merry  banter,  and  went  on  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  Out  of  doors  other  means  have  been  taken  to  guide 
the  men  about.  At  the  top  of  the  terraces  and  on  the  top  and 
bottom  step  of  stairways,  strips  of  lead  or  wood  tell  the  men,  the 
moment  they  set  foot  on  them,  just  where  they  are.  Railings 
along  the  footpaths  leading  to  the  various  outhouses  guide  them, 
and  when  they  come  to  a  turn  in  the  path  they  instinctively  feel 
for  the  little  knob  that  is  meant  to  direct  them  aright. 

The  first  thing  a  blinded  warrior  learns  when  he  goes  to  St. 
Dunstan’s  is  to  read  Braille  with  his  finger-tips.  It  is  surprising 
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how  quickly  he  masters  the  system.  Some  of  the  men  make 
more  rapid  progress  than  others,  though  nearly  every  one  is  able 
to  read  Braille  quite  rapidly  after  six  or  seven  weeks’  practice. 
The  secret  of  success  lies  in  the  Institute  employing  blind  in¬ 
structors  to  teach  the  blind.  I  found  that  many  of  these  teachers 
were  working  without  any  recompense  whatever,  and  a  number 
of  them  were  women. 

Once  the  Braille  system  is  mastered,  the  blinded  soldier  or 
sailor  loses  that  terror  of  life-in-the-dark  that  sudden  loss  of 
sight  inspired  in  him.  He  is  able  to  get  away  from  his  own 
thoughts  by  occupying  himself  with  useful  or  interesting  reading. 
He  can  feast  upon  books  covering  practically  the  whole  range  of 
literature.  Many  of  the  world’s  classics  are  now  available  in 
Braille.  Textbooks  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  have  been  especially 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  Numerous  novels  have  also 
been  printed  for  their  exclusive  benefit.  Periodical  literature  is 
open  to  them.  They  can  even  read  a  daily  paper,  for  the  Daily 
Mail  is  published  in  Braille  every  day  of  the  week.  Thus  they  are 
able  to  keep  in  touch  with  what  is  going  on  in  the  great  wide  world. 

July  5,  1916. 

Messrs .  Tyndall  &  Co., 

32  Cross  Street, 

Leeds. 

Gentlemen, 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favour  of  the  7th 
inst. ,  enclosing  cheque  value  £17.12.8.  in  settlement  of  your  ac¬ 
count  for  which  please  accept  our  best  thanks.  We  have  much  pleasure 
of  enclosing  official  receipt  herewith. 

With  reference  to  the  goods  you  now  have  on  order  for  us, 

(see  order  No.  44628)  will  you  kindly  cancel  same,  as  we  find 
they  will  be  of  no  use  to  us  at  present.  We  enclose  an  order 
herewith  for  10  reams  of  paper,  best  linen  wove  11  in.  by  9i  in. 

@  4/6  per  ream.  We  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly  let  us  have 
this  in  a  few  days  time  as  we  are  in  urgent  need  of  same. 

Assuring  you  of  our  best  attention  at  all  times. 

We  are,  Gentlemen, 

Yours  faithfully, 

A  LETTER  TAKEN  IN  SHORTHAND  BRAILLE  AND  TYPED  BY  A  BLIND  SOLDIER 

As  soon  as  a  man  has  learned  to  read  Braille,  he  is  taught  to 
write  it,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  express  his  thoughts  by  “writ¬ 
ing.”  None  of  them  has  seen,  nor  ever  will  see,  the  ingenious  little 
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machine  used  for  writing  the  characters.  It  is  simplicity  itself. 
By  pressing  different  keys,  a  series  of  dots  is  embossed  on  a 
narrow  strip  of  paper  tape.  When  the  end  of  the  composition  is 
reached  the  tape  is  torn  off  and  wound  back  on  the  wheels. 
Anyone  conversant  with  Braille  is  able  to  pass  his  fingers  over 
the  raised  dots  and  read  what  has  been  written. 

A  system  of  Braille  shorthand  has  been  perfected  by  means 
of  which  a  blind  man  can  take  down  notes  by  pressing  the  keys 
of  the  machine.  I  saw  blinded  fighters  taking  dictation  as  rapidly 
as  any  shorthand  writer  with  sight  does  with  pen  or  pencil.  These 
blind  shorthand  writers  are  taught  to  operate  ordinary  type¬ 
writers  to  transcribe  their  notes  so  that  any  person  may  read  the 
transcript.  The  ease,  accuracy,  and  speed  with  which  sightless 
persons  were  using  the  typwriters  at  St,  Dunstan's  amazed  me. 
My  wonder  increased  when  I  was  told  that  they  knew  nothing  of 
typewriting  or  shorthand  before  they  were  blinded,  and  that 
they  had  been  under  instruction  only  a  few  months. 

It  was  especially  interesting  to  watch  one  of  the  men  at 
work.  He  had  lost  his  right  arm,  as  well  as  the  sight  of  both  eyes. 
He  type-wrote  with  his  left  hand  and  used  his  right  thigh  to 
push  a  long  bar  that  had  been  fixed  to  the  typewriter  to  enable 
him  to  shift  the  spacer.  As  soon  as  a  man  is  able  to  pass  the 
test  of  writing  a  full  page  on  the  typewriter  without  making  a 
mistake,  the  Institute  makes  him  a  present  of  a  machine.  A 
position  is  secured  for  him  in  an  office,  where  he  will  work 
under  a  kind  employer  who  will  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
“make  good.”  Here  is  a  letter  from  one  who  has  had  experi¬ 
ence  with  one  of  these  blind  stenographers: — 

“  Private  Harold  Fleet  (of  the  9th  Manchesters)  is  giving 
full  satisfaction  as  a  shorthand-typist,  in  a  way  that  is  hardly 
conceivable  to  those  who  have  not  actually  seen  the  work  that 
can  be  done  by  a  blinded  shorthand  typist;  it  says  much  for  the 
skilled  and  careful  training,” 

I  was  taken  from  the  shorthand  typewriting  section  of  the 
Institute  to  the  department  where  blinded  heroes  are  taught 
massage.  An  assortment  of  human  bones  lay  on  a  long  table, 
around  which  sat  several  blinded  men.  One  of  them  held  in  his 
hand  the  bones  of  a  foot,  and  was  slowly  and  carefully  passing 
his  fingers  over  them,  noting  all  their  characterics  and  peculiari¬ 
ties.  The  teacher,  a  kindly  woman  with  a  sweet  voice,  was 
telling  him  the  names  of  the  different  parts.  She  paused  in  her 
lesson,  upon  our  arrival,  and  Sir  Arthur  Pearson's  secretary 
picked  up  a  bone  from  the  table  and  gave  it  to  the  man  nearest 
to  him,  asking  him  if  he  could  tell  us  what  it  was.  The  long, 
sinuous  fingers  of  the  man  recently  blinded,  who  was  without 
any  previous  knowledge  of  anatomy,  went  over  it  methodically, 
and  called  out  the  correct  name,  giving  the  scientific  description 
of  it  without  any  hesitation. 
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After  the  pupil  has  had  primary  instruction  in  anatomy  and 
physiology  at  St.  Dunstan’s  Hostel,  he  is  passed  on  to  the  Insti¬ 
tution  for  Massage  by  the  Blind,  conducted  by  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind— the  parent  Institute  of  St.  Dunstan’s— which 
provides  unexcelled  facilities  for  teaching  massage  to  the  blind. 
It  has  a  classroom,  gymnasium,  and  office  rooms,  all  lavishly 
equipped  with  the  necessary  apparatus  to  prepare  men  to  become 
healers.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  complete  model  of  the  human 
body,  so  constructed  that  every  muscle,  nerve,  and  bone  is  fully 
defined,  and  every  organ  is  removable. 

After  the  completion  of  his  period  of  instruction,  the  pupil 
goes  up  for  the  examination  prescribed  by  the  Incorporated 
Society  of  Trained  Masseurs.  The  tests  are  stiff — the  same  for 
blind  men  as  for  persons  with  sight.  One  of  the  men  from  St. 
Dunstan’s  topped  the  list  at  a  recent  examination,  another  stood 
sixth,  and  both  gained  distinction. 

In  reponse  to  my  inquiry,  the  teacher  said  that  there  is  great 
demand  for  masseurs.  The  Army  needs  them  badly  to  massage 
the  limbs  of  wounded  soldiers.  When  a  man  goes  out  from  the 
Institute  he  is  able  to  earn  $12.50  a  week.  Many  of  them  did  not 
earn  a  third  of  that  sum  before  the  war,  when  they  had  their 
sight.  She  went  on  to  say  that  even  after  the  war  the  demand 
for  masseurs  will  remain  brisk,  for  the  world  is  coming  more  and 
more  to  realize  the  good  that  massage  accomplishes.  I  know  of 
a  case,  myself,  for  example,  in  which  a  man  belonging  to  a 
famous  regiment,  who  had  lost  part  of  a  finger  of  his  right 
hand  while  fighting  in  France,  has  been  saved  for  the  Army  by 
massage,  the  stump  that  remained  having  been  manipulated  so 
that  he  is  now  able  to  bend  it  and  use  it  in  holding  his  rifle,  thus 
making  him  eligible  for  further  active  service,  whereas,  without 
massage,  he  would  have  had  to  be  discharged.  A  blind  man  is 
often  a  better  masseur  than  a  person  with  sight,  because  blind¬ 
ness  gives  him  that  delicacy  of  touch  upon  which  depends  the 
success  of  massage,  and  lack  of  sight  makes  him  concentrate 
upon  his  work,  for  there  is  nothing  to  distract  his  attention. 
Watching  the  blinded  British  soldiers  at  work  as  masseurs  I  was 
reminded  of  a  visit  that  I  paid  to  Japan  shortly  after  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War.  Many  of  the  Japanese  who  had  lost  their  sight 
in  battle  had  been  trained  in  that  profession.  Even  before  the 
war  with  Russia,  massaging  was,  in  Japan,  considered  to  be  a 
blind  man’s  profession. 

The  following  letter  sent  by  the  father  of  Private  W.  Girling, 
5th  Yorks  Regiment,  shows  how  the  parents  of  the  blinded 
fighters  who  have  been  turned  into  successful  masseurs  by  the 
Institute  feel  towards  the  organization  that  has  set  them  on  their 
feet: — 


PUSH-BALL  AT  ST.  DUNSTAN’S 

“  We  parents  had  only  wild  ideas  of  what  we  could  do.  St. 
Dunstan’s  has  taught  the  men  what  they  can  do  for  themselves. 
The  difference  is  this.  They  would  have  been  dependent  and 
probably  miserable  and  discontented,  while  you  have  made  them 
independent,  happy,  and  contented/ * 


THE  BLIND  SOLDIERS  ENJOY  LEAP-FROG 
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The  large  building  in  which  the  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors 
are  taught  the  weaving  of  baskets  and  mats,  repairing  of  boots, 
and  cabinet  work  is  situated  in  a  corner  of  St.  Dunstan’s  grounds. 
It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  blinded  men  can  weave  neatly  and 
expeditiously;  but  to  see  them  at  work  at  boot  repairing  and 
carpentry,  using  pointed  and  sharp-edged  tools  without  in  any 
way  hurting  themselves,  was  to  me  a  novel  experience. 

In  the  boot-repairing  department,  a  totally  blind  man  was 
running  a  stitching  machine  and  turning  out  work  that  any  boot¬ 
maker  with  sight  might  well  be  proud  of  doing,  and  nearly  as 
fast  as  he  would  work  if  he  could  see.  The  repairs  done  by  hand 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  kind-hearted 
men  and  women  in  town  and  country  regularly  send  their  boots 
and  shoes  to  St.  Dunstan’s,  and  the  shop  always  has  work  on 
hand  waiting  to  be  done.  Many  of  the  men  who  have  graduated 
from  St.  Dunstan’s  are  now  earning  five  dollars  a  week  or  more 
at  boot  repairing. 

The  instructor  in  the  carpentry  department  is  a  totally  blind 
man  whose  skill  with  the  saw  and  hammer  is  almost  uncanny. 
He  has  a  great  knack  of  teaching  joinery,  carpentry,  and  cabinet 
making  to  the  newly  blinded  fighters.  He  takes  in  hand  men 
who  were  formerly  employed  on  farms  as  agricultural  laborers, 
or  in  shops  and  offices,  and  who  had  never  before  handled  carpen¬ 
ter’s  tools,  and  teaches  them  to  make  packing  cases,  hencoops, 
rabbit  hutches,  wooden  trays,  and  other  useful  articles.  Persons 
who  were  carpenters  before  they  became  blind,  or  who  have  special 
aptitude  for  the  trade,  are  taught  cabinet  making.  I  saw  several 
drawing-room  tables,  desks,  book  shelves,  and  trays  that  the 
sightless  cabinet  makers  had  made.  I  carefully  examined  the 
articles  they  had  turned  out  to  see  if  the  hammer  had  struck  and 
dented  the  wood  instead  of  striking  the  nails  that  were  being 
driven  into  it  and  failed  to  detect  any  such  mark.  The  finish 
very  much  delighted  me. 

The  blind  teacher  told  me  that  pupilage  ends  only  after 
a  man  has  learned  to  do  his  work  without  any  assistance  or  super¬ 
vision,  so  that  he  will  be  absolutely  independent  when  he  leaves 
the  Institute.  Many  men  have  already  gone  out  and  are  earning 
good  wages.  Lance-Corporal  William,  King’s  Royal  Rifles,  for 
instance,  earned  over  $1100  in  forty-five  weeks  after  leaving 
St.  Dunstan’s  and  setting  up  in  business  for  himself. 

A  few  yards  from  the  work  shops  is  the  poultry  farm  of  the 
Institute.  It  is  in  charge  of  Captain  Webber,  the  blind  poultry 
expert,  who  is  assisted  by  several  sighted  and  blind  persons. 
When  I  visited  this  department  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  I  saw  some  of 
the  blinded  fighters  being  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
incubator.  In  the  next  chicken  house  a  class  was  being  trained 
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to  distinguish  the  breed  of  a  fowl  by  the  sense  of  touch.  In 
the  third  house  a  blind  sergeant  was  teaching  blinded  soldiers 
how  to  draw  and  truss  a  chicken  for  cooking. 

In  the  garden  just  outside  the  poultry  farm,  blinded  soldiers 
were  busy  growing  vegetables  to  feed  the  chickens,  and  also 
for  human  consumption.  They  worked  with  spade,  hoe,  and 
rake  so  efficiently  that  if  I  had  not  been  told  they  were  totally 
blind,  I  should  have  taken  them  for  ordinary  gardeners.  In 
another  part  of  the  grounds  I  saw  instruction  being  given  in 
netting.  Nets  of  various  sorts  were  being  made,  ranging  from 
shopping  bags  to  hammocks.  The  dexterity  with  which  the 
blinded  men  worked  was  amazing. 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson’s  secretary  told  me  that  they  were  also 
teaching  blinded  warriors  to  be  telephone  operators  and  divers. 
He  said  that  great  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  advisability  of 
every  man  acquiring  some  trade  that  would  make  him  independ¬ 
ent  of  charity.  Men  who  learn  to  read  and  write  Braille  or  study 
stenography  or  massage  in  the  morning,  spend  the  afternoon  in 
one  of  the  workshops,  on  the  poultry  farm,  or  at  gardening  or 
netting.  Those  who  engage  in  some  manual  occupation  in  the 
forenoon  undergo  manual  training  in  the  afternoon.  Thus  the 
head  and  the  hand  are  equally  developed. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  physique  of  the  men.  They 
are  given  of  nourishing  food,  are  housed  comfortably,  and  are 
encouraged  to  take  plenty  of  exercise  out  of  doors  and  in  the 
gymnasium.  In  the  cool  of  the  evening  the  men  play  pushball 
on  the  beautiful,  extensive  lawn  of  the  institution,  using  a  ball 
larger  than  themselves.  They  also  enjoy  boating  on  the  lake  of 
Regent's  Park,  in  close  proximity  to  the  grounds  of  the  Hostel, 
while  the  swimming  tank  of  the  Marylebone  Baths  is  placed  at 
their  disposal  on  three  mornings  of  the  week  and  they  love  to  go 
there  to  swim.  Some  of  the  blinded  fighters  have  learned  to 
swim  at  these  public  baths  since  losing  their  sight. 

The  sightless  heroes  do  not  lack  for  amusement.  Every  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon  a  number  of  them  visit  theatres  and  vaudeville 
shows  where  they  are  entertained  as  guests  of  the  management 
of  these  places  of  amusement.  Twice  a  week  dances  are  given  at 
St.  Dunstan's.  Often,  in  the  evening,  domino  tournaments  are 
arranged,  or  the  men  compete  in  games  in  which  they  are 
required  to  discover  and  to  identify  various  objects  by  the  sense 
of  touch.  Once  a  week  a  debate  is  held,  in  which  the  men 
engage  with  great  zest.  Many  subjects  of  general  topical  inter¬ 
est  are  discussed  on  these  occasions.  A  piano  class  has  been 
started,  and  other  kinds  of  musical  instruction  are  given  if  desired. 
Concerts  and  entertainments  are  provided  regularly.  The  whole 
effort  is  to  prevent  the  men  from  becoming  downhearted 
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because  time  hangs  heavily  on  their  hands  and  they  have  nothing 
to  amuse  them  or  to  occupy  their  thoughts.  I  never  saw  a  more 
cheery  lot  of  men  than  those  at  St.  Dunstan’s.  Truly  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  and  his  colleagues  have  brought  sunshine  into  the  lives 
of  the  soldiers  who  have  lost  their  sight  in  fighting  for  their 
country. 


CO-OPERATING  WITH 
DIFFERENCES  * 

BY  JAMES  HARDY  DILLARD 

President  of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund  and  of  the  Jeanes  Foundation 

NO  workers  in  the  Southern  states  have  so  much  power  and  op¬ 
portunity  as  the  colored  ministers  to  lead  their  people  up¬ 
ward  and  onward.  My  observation  is  that  the  great  majority  of 
colored  ministers  are  doing  what  they  can  to  lead  their  people  to 
right  living.  I  believe  that  as  a  whole  they  are  trying  to  do  all 
they  can  in  the  field,  not  only  of  religion,  but  of  education  and 
community  work. 

For  several  years  I  have  had  a  desire  to  carry  out  plans  for 
organizing,  throughout  the  South,  institutes  for  colored  ministers 
who  live  in  the  country  and  have  few  opportunities  for  self- 
improvement.  There  is  a  great  need  for  gathering  such  ministers 
into  institutes  and  conferences  such  as  the  one  you  are  now  hold¬ 
ing  at  Hampton  Institute.  These  ministers,  who  have  so  little 
opportunity,  are  hungry  to  read  books,  and  to  have  the  privilege 
of  hearing  the  thoughts  of  people  who  are  working  for  educa¬ 
tional  and  community  improvement. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  in  the  Southern  states  denomina- 
tionalism  is  very  strong,  both  among  the  white  people  and  among 
the  colored  people.  I  believe  that  it  is  probably  stronger  in  the 
South  than  in  the  North  and  West.  Now,  denominationalism  in 
itself  is  not  bad,  because  people  must  differ  in  tastes,  and  in  ways 
of  thinking,  but  denominationalism  should  not  prevent  people 
from  joining  in  good  work,  however  great  may  be  their  differ¬ 
ences. 

I  heard  a  story  week  before  last  in  Louisiana.  The  talk  was 

*  Abstract  of  address  delivered  before  the  fourth  annual  Hampton  Institute  Ministers’  Con¬ 
ference  and  the  Annual  Hampton  Summer  Session  for  Teachers,  June  26,  1917 


